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were remarkable. The scraps of paper, for which
they paid us in cash down, must in any case be
valueless until the end of the War, and would even
then continue to be valueless if the British lost the
War or the writers of the cheques proved to be
dishonest.

But if the past was still potent, it was the future
which haunted us. When, in the first place, should
we get home? Should we indeed ever get home?
Each in his own degree and manner we thrust the
grim misgivings out of our consciousness. There is
material for a pretty psychological monograph on
prisoner-of-war neuroses. Once again it was hardest
on the old. I imagine that Colonel Ambrose, for
example, seldom ceased brooding on the future, of
which, for him, there was so little left. He was very
tall and thin with a drooping moustache and
bright, dark, melancholy eyes, and he would pace
up and down the mound by the hour, stooping a
little at the shoulders and giving a little at the knees,
and smoking Turkish cigarettes in a long wooden
holder. He would greet the youngest subaltern
or his oldest fellow-colonel with the same gentle,
stooping courtesy and the same wistful smile. In
his youth he had sown wild oats unsparingly, but in
later life he had embraced religion and now spent
many hours reading his Bible or discussing with
evangelical sappers the exact relevance of the
prophecies of Daniel to the end of the world war.
By nature profoundly pessimistic, he had somehow
convinced himself that the Christian faith required
him to believe that all was always for the best in the
best of possible worlds. And, as the months passed,